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To bear witness to man’s history in all the urgency 
of a particular time and place. 
—QUASIMODO 


A poem is first of all an event in society and only 
secondarily, although simultaneously, a verbal creation. 
—AUDEN 


A Prayer 


If you want me to bow to you, O God, 
see that these hands are ever free; 

If you wish that I also pray to you, 
the voice, too, should remain free. 


When free, I would need some strength 
to lift them in prayer to you. 

For that, I must have my daily bread, 
but it won’t go with freedom, it is said. 


Please, God, get me my share of both, 
but do it before the Devil intercedes. 

Then only we both can stay in peace, 
You in high heaven, I in my hole here. 


The Still Small Voice 


and after the fire a still small voice 
—Bible, 1 Kings xix. 12 


And after the fire 

and its wanton spree of tyranny and terror 
of war, hunger, disease, death and separation, 
a thousand other stings of humiliation, 

a speck of felt feeling 

no bigger than a banian seed, 

a drop of mute hot tear 

crusted in the silence 

of cold winter nights, 

wakes up slowly as if from sleep 

from its grave of gutted mud-houses 

and scorched paddy-fields. 


The little fledgling 

under some fairy spell 

pulsates, , 

shakes and flutters its scalded wings 
from out of yester-year’s dead embers, 
rises 

like a sperm in the womb, 

a seed in the soil, 

gathers life feeding on the pain of its own memory 
sucking strength from the hardy earth 
and from the magic light, 

air, wind and waters of the sky. 


The word 


in calm contemplation 
builds itself up 
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word by word 

phrase on phrase 

now accepting 

now rejecting 

gaining in meaning 

piling meaning on meaning 
and going beyond 

moving 

in unperceived rhythms. 


The voice 

now free intense passionate 

bursts forth 

leaving the poet behind 

like waste placenta, 

grows to its full height of a giant tree 
bridging the earth with the heavens, 

spreads its wings to the ends of time and space 
and knocks at the gates of unborn tomorrow 
booming in unknown hearts 

strange echoes 

of the fire’s cussed orgy. 


And long after the fire 
a still small voice 
rising aS a poem 

to say 

that in our times 

we, too, lived. 


1] 


My Face, My Poem 


In a moment of reflection 
I look at myself 
in the mirror of my poem 


Vision is clearly a blur, 
long years of short sight 
crusting the cataract 


Ideas are cobwebs 
collected round the eyes 
and trampled over by crow’s-foot 


Words are frozen warts 
sticking out inchoate 
at the hare-lipped mouth 


Expressions ate pock-marks 
caught at a smallpox age 
in the village alleys 


Cadences? Yes, there are 
the moustache and the beard— 
overworked patches of greys and whites 


As for direction, it is a double chin 
affecting modernity 


over base sentimentality 


This is my face, this my poem. 
In disgust, I break the mirror 
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and as it fragments, it multiplies 


into a litter, each splintered word, 
vehement, like an infant, 
yelling out life’s right to live 


Death is not easy. 
Even the ugly 
do not wish to die. 
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These Broken Lines 


°Tis no small miracle. 

A boy in his late teens 

over there in that nook in the library 
is poring over a book. 

It’s not a book of crime or sex 
with a big bust in colour for cover 
but a slim volume of poems 

by Keats, or is it Yeats’? 

I can’t, quite say whose, 

nor whether by chance or choice, 
anyway with such absorption 

as at copulation, 

his face a portrait of calm 

in the heart of the storm. 


Look, in the past hour or so, 

he hasn’t been in the streets, 

hasn’t picked some poor friend’s pocket, 
nor set the school-bus on fire, 

nor tried to rape the dumb girl nextdoor, 
nor driven a knife in the back 

of his brother at prayer, 

nor even uttered a single dirty word, 
and the world has been spared 

one man-hour of ugliness. 

Ah, to think that there is still 
something in these broken lines 

that they can hold 

this broken world! 
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The Caller 


It was a promise made ages ago. 

I had said I would come 

but you never believed it. 

I kept my promise and came. 

I came barefoot 

walking all the way 

in pouring August rain 

wading knee-deep 

through slush and mud, 

my clothes dripping wet. 

I came and knocked at your door 

but no one heard. 

Not even the dog did whimper. 

Is it that you had gone to sleep 

tired of waiting? 

Or did you think 

it was only the night-wind rattling? 

Or was it the terror 

of the spectre of the long-lost face 

that kept you to your bed? 

I knocked and knocked and knocked 
but no one heard. 

My hands are tired of knocking 

and I have now to return to the black night 
before it is dawn. 

But before I go 

let me dip my fingers in the rain-drops 
and inscribe on your door—‘See you again’. 
Will it stay till the morning 

to tell you that some one had called? 
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This, too, My Love, is Love 


Here in our ten-by-ten first-floor balcony 
where we sit in our togetherness 

all day watching the evening sun go down 
there are no shady trees, 

no green grass, no cool breeze. 

There aren’t any eager eyes around to spy on us 
nor neighbour’s giggles to tease our privacy. 
These arms, arthritic now, no more itch 

to arch round to seek seductive flesh. 

No red hot lava runs in our thickening veins 
making us edge bashfully towards each other. 
No volcanoes burst in our decaying limbs 
ending up in a head-on collision. 

Thought now is all, self-manifest 

without words or action. 

It is all quiet now.. 

Here we sit as close to each other 

as the long years of our togetherness 

with the same old fervour 

as when we saw our first moon together 

I, with the morning paper in my hand, unreading, 
and you, with rice filled in a bamboo-plate, 
picking and flicking the chaff away 

as you have always done from our life, 

these thirty long years. 


Our communion has no speech. 

We rarely open our mouths, and when we do 
it is not to coo, but to say 

the same things over for the millionth time, 
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each time with that morning freshness 

as when they were first uttered. 

Now and then, when you limp across to the kitchen 
to make some tea or our gruel-meal 

or I to the corner shop for a packet of cigarettes 
the waiting seems long and weary 

as when you were away at your mother’s 

for the birth of our first child 

or I on my postings in neighbouring towns. 

It is all quiet now. 

Our hearth is cold, our passions have cooled. 

Yet there are no regrets, no remorse 

for nothing is changed, nothing is lost. 

Here in our ten-by-ten first-floor balcony 

as we sit in our togetherness 

in the dying fire of the evening light 

with still some glow clinging to our cataract eyes 
and yesterday’s kisses to our withered lips 

we stretch our last years into an eternity 

with an unuttered wish that the sun may never set. 
This, too, My Love, is love. 


BH / 


For Father, with Love 


I 
On the cliff of the family-hill 
he stood like the old stone-fort, 
aloof, aloft, impregnable. 
He had a stern visage, 
fashioned by a big bastion-head, 
two peep-hole eyes and a tight-shut jaw, 
made more formidable by a bramble-bush moustache 
and a turban as complicated 
as the long-winding ramparts of the fort itself 
the whole aspect unrelieved by not so much as a smile 
as ours was by a father’s kisses. 
A small-town Advocate, well-weathered in Law, 
between hearings and adjournments, 
summons, decrees and appeals, 
he spent all his life-at-home 
in his closed chamber of dusty documents, 
Law-journals, Civil and Criminal Codes, 
which, together with his Shakespeare, 
Sanskrit lore and native swearwords, 
he had taped on his facile tongue. 
He was mostly at his mahogany table 
ploughing six decades of his brahmin-wisdom 
into false plaints and suits 
of bad debts for dishonest clients 
and reaping no mean returns 
which he squandered sooner than earned 
through wide-holed palms. 
For subsistence, he had his feudal ego 
besides sniffs from a silver snuff-box 
and hourly sips of brown-black coffee-brew. 
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IT 
A detachment of eight he commanded, 
a meek wife and seven dumb children, 
that is what remained of miscarriages 
and still-births of which mother, 
as with her thumbmarks-on-the-wall milk account, 
was fond of keeping meticulous count 
by her turmeric-stained almanac 
which smelt of camphor and stale flowers, 
with date and time exact to the micro-second 
as the First Quarter of the Third Lunar Mansion, 
Fifth White Moon, Rainy month, Kettle-drum year. 
I never dared ask mother, but I am sure 
that in all his long innings at love-making 
he never profaned by ever uttering a word of love 
or gathered sweet-scented jasmine stars 
for her milky way through life’s vast vacuous space. 
Like the rusty weights in the local grocery store 
we were all cut alike, a little bigger or smaller, 
and equally underweighed 
in father’s same strict balance. 
We who had sprung from his immense loins 
never again cradled in his lap, nor went 
riding on his piggyback to the Saturday fair. 
We lived in our bi-polar world of school and home 
where from one bank the other always looked greeny, 
and while at home, we were made to sit 
within the searchlight-reach of his gaze 
which we obediently did, unseen miles away. 
At times like that, if we had to make water 
it would be at his pleasure, or not at all. 
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Ill 
Father rarely unfastened the iron-gate of his mouth 
and when he did, it was to trumpet 
the finer points of his victories 
or more likely to assail his shortcomings in us. 
At latter moments, seeing him bark like mad 
our dog, Tiger, for a misnomer, 
would scamper with us to a corner 
fearing that he would next come down upon with a bite, 
and Tiger’s canine instinct was invariably right. 
A lover of antiques, he had an array of walking sticks 
with ebony, ivory, and sandal handles, 
some straight as arrows but bending like bows, 
others with serpentine twists and twirls. 
Over the years he broke them all on our backs 
keeping not one for his old age, 
and the bruises they left were nursed and healed 
by mother in the privacy of her love and tears 
always blaming it on the wood, the carpenter, 
or the lunatic sun in which father walked 
his half-a-mile from the court. 
What secret fears besieged the old man, 
and against what pains and privations he wore 
that armour of hate and anger, we could never know. 
But of one thing there was little doubt: 
He was a giant banian 
which fate in its thoughtlessness had dwarfed, 
crow-dropping the seed into a petty place, 
a pettier profession, and as he grew 
outgrowing the fragile clay-pot, 
his tangled roots choked himself, us and all. 
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IV 
That was our childhood with father, 
our school and play of pity, awe and fear 
when days passed as dark nights 
and nights were nightmares. 
But sometime towards the morning, 
as somewhere an early cock was trying 
to crack the dawn with its eager crowing 
and sweet sleep had exorcised 
the dreaded ghost for the moment, 
it would be the magic hour of truce, 
a time for relenting and forgiving. 
It was then that father’s granite walls would relax 
and through a chink here or there 
murkiness would melt into shimmering pools of sun. 
As we lay huddled in our scanty sheets, 
warming each other with our body-heat 
we would hear a stir, the clearing of a throat, 
followed by the cluck of a switch. 
Through our dream-shut eyes, 
he would leave his bed under pressure 
of age or habit or a weak bladder 
and like a thief on his guard 
afraid of being caught at his clandestine job, 
stealthily walk up to his sleeping children 
cover us with tender glances 
and our pre-dawn shivers with his warm blanket 
plus that something for grateful remembrance. 
He would then slowly and inevitably 
move away into his private world 
of the next day’s madness. 
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Fair Play 


Her eyes smiled mischief 
as she held up her clenched fist 
and twittered: 


‘Guess what I’ve here and it'll be yours. 
You'll have three chances.”’ 


““Greenfields,’’ I said. 
“No.”’ 


“Milk and Honey.” 
“No.’”’ 


“Then, Nothing.” 
“You're right, Nothing.” 


With a derisive laugh 


she bared her shell-pink palm 
and slowly jabbed her claws into my flesh. 
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Swan Lake 


Golden evenings 
White swans 
gliding on green waters 


Glossy magazine covers 
Elegant 
drawing-room pictures 


But, no, don’t go near 
Proximity 
is dangerous 


Gold is mere veneer 
Green 
is but of the moss 


Feet get stuck 
in muddy banks 
Swans, too, shit 


And the evening 
will soon 
be night 


Ah, this distance 
is enchanting 


Let’s keep our distance. 


Pps 


To the Headless Buddha from Amaravyati} 


They came blizzarding from the north, 
their drawn swords reeking 

red vapours of blood. 

They spared none, nothing. 


Wherever they went 

men and women, prostrate, 
with terror petrified, 
flattered their warrior-ego. 


Then suddenly they saw you 

alive, standing rocklike on your feet 
in disarming compassion. 

Something in you piqued them. 


Furious, they chopped off your head 
as if you were guilty of the carnage 
and took away for a trophy 

your Buddha smile. ) 


1A stone-sculpture of 2nd-3rd centuries A.D., now in the Madras 
Museum, India. 
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Situation 


The flesh 

sizzles 

in silence. 

The last bone 
burns away 

into cold 
amorphous ashes. 
And one by one 
dreams 

desert 

my tottering. 
world. 


Sitting alone 

on the broken 
pavements 

of my heart 

I cough 

my sorrow out 
in slimy 
globules of phlegm 
and spit at 

my own face 
for I know not 
whom to blame. 


The Bullfight 


The heap of refuse 

lying under red-and-gold cloak 
in the arena here 

was once a great matador. 
Within his self’s 

self-built 

barricaded ring 

which no eager eyes 

from crowded galleries 
ever watched 

he the hound 

and his own hounded 
went chasing himself 

all his life 

round and round 

nose bleeding 

mouth frothing 

muscles of the upraised hand 
taut 

to discharge the shot. 
When, at last, 

at the long day’s close 

he gored the animal 

and fell 

there was on his face 
neither the joy of victory 
nor the pain of defeat 
but only double fatigue 
of a dual deed 

somehow finished. 
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And no thundering applause 
cheered the end. 


The Ghoul 


Once mother of a thousand-strong brood 
old age, now past menopause, is a ghoul. 
She hangs, bat-like, on to the peepul of life 
preying upon the martyr’d memories 

of her own dead youth. In the agony 

of her sterile nights, she hovers about 

the mind’s god-damn little acre 

where many a ruddy child of yester-year 
lies entombed under milk-white marbles 
inscribed in love’s letters of gold. 


She waits. The moment the conscious guard 
drops off drowsy from his day-long vigil 

she descends and unhurried, with backstroke steps, 
makes her round of the dark, dimlit alleys, 
stopping by every grave, reading each tablet 

by the light of her will-o’-the-wisp eyes. 

Then, as the moment’s mood and need dictate 
she quietly slides the stone, opens the pantry, 

and with a smack of her shrivelled lips 

helps herself to a hearty bite. 


Thus re-juvenated, she prepares to live 
through yet one more day of her last, 
long-protracted unreality. 


The Palm-Bird 


Poised 

on a single 
stalky 

leg 


its emerald 
wings 

spread out 
to take off 


the palm 
is a giant 
green 
bird 


living out 
some lame 
godman’s 
curse. 
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~ Flowers in Summer 


Summer is a fell disease 
Shrubs and trees 
convulsing in streets 
are a hospital scene. 


Orange Gulmohurs 
flushed 

in high fever 

are delirious. 


Yellow Laburnums 
severely jaundiced 
exude 

malodorous profusion. 


Blue-mauve Jacarandas 
consumptive 

wasted to the bones 
rattle ominously. 


Red Oleanders 
raw gashes 

all over 

bleed in the sun. 


Pale pink Lilacs 
efflorescence 
perniciously anaemic 
shake and fall. 
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The Last Waltz 


A yellow leaf 
fluttering 
in the autumn wind 


Life’s 
last waltz 
on earth 
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Sunday 


A handful of muddy water 
scooped out 
from the Time river 


trickles 

through the fingers 

before you have wet 
your thirsty mouth. 


Sunday come 
in Sunday gone. 


ate 


Rodin...and God 


Like master, like man. 

He did 

just what the Maker had done. 
Took up a ball of clay 
rough-hew’d a face in it 

and poked two vacuous holes 
with his fingers for fun. 


They did not remain 

mere empty pits in a skull 
crying out for that supernal glint 
to light them up 

to eyes, to life. 

Unlike the Master’s 

Rodin’s hollows spoke. 


Rodin Exhibition, New Delhi 
November 82 
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Thinking of Cinna the Poet and His Death 


First Plebian. Tear him to pieces, he’s a conspirator. 
Cinna. 1 am Cinna the poet, I am Cinna the poet. 
Fourth Plebian. Tear him for his bad verses, tear him 
for his bad verses. 
—Shakespeare, Julius Caesar, III. iii. 28-31. 


The Ides of March. For you, too, Cinna, 

it was a fateful day. By your own admission, 
you had no will to wander out. of doors that day, 
yet something led you forth from your poet’s 
arboured shades to the dusty streets, 

into the rabble’s noise and mutiny’s blood 

which were out of bounds to your divine afflatus. 
Ambition and Tyranny, Liberty and Freedom— 
Great issues were at stake 

and the battle-lines had been drawn 

over Caesar’s body and Brutus’s life. 

But what were they to you who were fired 

by a daughter’s incestuous heat for her father 

or sad, tear-strained send-offs to a friend? 


What was it then that drew you out 

to your death that day? I am curious. 

It’s true you were a great friend of Caesar’s 

and Caesars everywhere love to sport poets— 

an age-old trick to turn revolts into panegyrics. 
The previous night, in high delirium, you had dreamt 
that you unwillingly dined with Great Caesar, 
his friendly persuasion dragging you by the hand. 
Was it that you wanted to realise that bad debt 
from the dead man before he was buried? 

Or, having smelt that Caesar had bequeathed 
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75 drachmas to every Roman to avenge his death, 
had you come to claim your share in the booty? 
Okay, let me not rub in. Poets too are human. 


But, when the mutineers fell on you, 

should you have been so naive for a poet 

as to reveal yourself as Cinna, 

knowing that it was a branded name? And, 
when they mistook you for your namesake-conspirator, 
knowing that, in any case, the game was up, 
shouldn’t you have grabbed the godsent 

benefit of doubt and chosen a martyr’s death? 
But your lot it was to provide comic relief 
for the groundling’s delight. In your vanity, 
you bragged that you were Cinna the Poet. 
And hearing that, as crows do to rats, 

they pounced upon you and tore you to pieces 
for writing bad verses during great times. 


Helvius Cinna, Roman poet and friend of Julius Caesar, who, 
on his way to attend the obsequies of Caesar was mistaken for 
his namesake Cornelius Cinna, one of the conspirators in the 
assassination of Caesar, and killed by the mob. He is the author 
of two obscure works of poetry: The first, ‘Smyrna’, in composing 
which Cinna is stated to have spent eight years, deals with Myr- 
rha’s incestuous relations with her father Cinryas, king of Cyp- 
ress. The other is in the form of a ‘send off’ to a friend. 
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Our Tryst with Destiny 


Long years ago, 

we made a tryst with destiny. 
We craved for the light 

and Prometheus-like 

we vowed to wrest it 

from the bowels of the night. 
With prayers in our hearts 
and guts to do or die 

we fought like mad 

with an imperious sky 

which rained bullets 

of cold black fire. 

At last, the sky gave in 

and the battle was won. 

The dawn 

of a thousand years. broke. 


But we, the accursed, . 
long innured to the dark, 
had become dead-blind. 
The sun, for us, was 

a backyard junk 

to be sold by weight 

for the price it fetched. 
We were now free. 

Like a menagerie at large 
we ran amuck, lolling out 
our dog-tongues for lucre. 
We took up shovels in hand, 
chased the sun 
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for our share of the booty 
and in that great gold-rush 
broke each other’s head. 


Our tryst with destiny 
was thus complete 
and once again now 
it is another night. 
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Shame is for Keeps here 


When he was born 

the village, as now, had no hospital, 
no doctor, no midwife. 

At the dead of night 

his old man went and begged 

the local dayi for help. 


She came two hours later 
with a rusty old blade 
and charged double _ 
plus all the usual gifts 

to cut the umbilical 

from his dead mother. 


When he died 

the city found him on its pavements. 
Nothing was scarce, yet everything dear. 
A baniya charged double 

for half the weight 

of some damp wood he gifted. 


After two days of keeping watch 
over the pyre in pouring rain 
we threw his half-burnt remains 
into the swirling river 

and came away 

turning our fears into prayers. 


Shame here is not accidental 
pigeon-droppings on the head 
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to say, forget and forgive. 
It comes burnt in as our birthmark, 
serves as our daily bread 


and, in the end, as our death-rite, too. 


Shame is for keeps here. 


dayi—untrained village midwife 
baniya—shopkeeper 
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Cain and Abel 


The same seed 

The same womb 

The one who raised his hand 
became Cain 

The other who gave his head 
became Abel 

And together 

they made the Bible. 
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To the Bodhisattva from Fondukistan 


That wanton smile on your princely face 
dangling as a sweet bait 

for the luxury of renunciation 

The big, broad chest 

its nakedness sculpted 

in clay’s rich, red flesh 

for the pleasure of pure penance 

And, above all, that rakish posture 

set and ready for the ultimate 

in deliverance. 


Ah, these might raise hell in some 
crazy youngthing and give her ideas. 
She may quietly climb on to your lap 
and, before you’ve realised it, 

begin unknotting the saffron pack 

of your suppressed treasures 

to lift you to real Buddhahood 
through several rounds of rebirth 

in a single night. Watch out, 
Handsome Monk. 


iferracotta, c. 7th cent. A.D., now in Musée Guimet, Paris. 
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Memories of June 75: Snatches from My Diary 


WEATHER REPORT: JUNE 75 


June 

is a hot month in Delhi 

but this June 

is the hottest in living memory. 


THREE RULES FOR GOOD CITIZENSHIP 


In Freedom 

not to talk 
In Democracy 

not to question 
In Socialism 

not to demand. 


SOUND OF THE NATION 


I 
This is the Land » 
of Pure Silence 
where nothing, not even 
a leaf stirs. 
There is not so much 
as a whisper by day 
and no one dare 
snore by night. 
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Il 
A sound 
not of feet 
marching 
of slogans 
renting 
of vehicles 
screeching 
of whistles 
blowing 
of batons 
beating 
— of jackboots 
crushing 
of bullets 
firing 
of bodies 
slumping 
of more men 
marching 
but of a nation 
sleeping. 


Ill 
These toads | 
in the August rain 
like the toadies 
of your august reign 
croak and croak and croak. 
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THE DESPOT 


The Despot 

is an old empty pot 
with a huge mouth 
for power 

and a big belly 

for immortality. 


He tries to gobble up 
the earth in one bite 

and wash it down 

with a draught of the sea 
before he is dumped 

in the litter of history. 
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a 


On Fooling 
(An Old Quotation! with a Minor Emendation) 


You can fool all people 

for some of the time; 
And some of the people 

all the time; 
But you cannot fool 

all the people all the time. 
Yet, you can fool 

all fools all the time. 


1from Abraham Lincoln, Speech, Clinton, 8 Sept. 1858. 
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Ah, This Many-splendoured Freedom! 


To open your eyes every morning into a four-column 
blow-up of that self-same mask in the Daily News 


To be blessed with more of it during the day in a 
thousand hoardings, big and small, all along the way 


To be fed, for news, ad infinitum with long panegyrics 
of that high and mighty almighty 


To have your ears dinned in every printed word with 
lessons on how to be a patriot and an honest Indian 


To learn from the memorabilia on smoky buses that 
you are moving towards the Golden Tomorrow 


To be convinced of your solvency by the swaying cur- 
ves of Per-Capita and GNP 


To come upon in city-streets terror-filled eyes looking 
over the shoulders of armed soldiers from the Black 


Maria 


To be asked to believe that in order that you could 
be free a hundred thousand others had to be jailed 


To be told that you can eat your crumbs better with 
your mouth shut 


To throw hints to friends in London and Washington 
not to ask awkward questions in the mail 
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To shut off the transistor at the slightest rat-stir while 
listening to the BBC 


To look around to make sure that you are not being 
overheard whenever you open your lips 


To see someone walking behind you for the second 
time the same day 


To lower your eyes by reflex whenever the Khaki-clad 
cop crosses your way 


To stop visiting your cousin from the very day her 
husband was taken away 


To avoid all discussion on price-rise at dinner suspect- 
ing in your unemployed son an informer 


To fear a knock on the door everytime you go on 
that damned noisy typewriter 


and, above all, to be afraid of your own shadow 


—Ah, this Freedom, the Many-splendoured Freedom! 


June 1976 
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The Woodpecker and the Tamarind Tree 


Like a poet at work 

on his typewriter 

the brown-black woodpecker 
pecks away the whole day 

at the ancient tamarind tree 
with a nest-builder’s obstinacy. 


Ah, it’s grub-hunting, sneer some. 
Others think it must be crazy 
trying to axe a tree with a beak 
made for billing and cooing— 

an unbecoming role, indeed. 

But the little fiend stops not. 


At the long day’s end 

as the bird turns homeward, 
back aching, beak blunted, 

it sees on the castle’s stony bark 
a tiny dent, clumsy yet real 

as a poem’s first draft. 


The woodpecker pauses, and gives 

the gnarled giant a once-over. 

A note stuck in its throat breaks forth, 
its tiny tiara glitters. 

“Well, Il be back again tomorrow 
and see the job through,” it mutters. 


A shudder grips the whole ghoul-house. 
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The Greater Devil 


An urchin, 

one of Mother Hunger’s brood, 
ditched both by God and man, 
stood rummaging 

the city’s garbage 

for his daily bread. 


The Devil crossed him. 

““Now’s the time to lure him to my side,”’ 
thought the Tempter, tempted. 

Dangling a candy before the kid, 

he whispered, “If you go with me, 

more awaits you in my kingdom.” 


The little imp smiled acquiescence. 
Wolf-like, his outstretched jaw 

made for the largess 

and before the Devil knew 

the candy was gone 

and with it, the Devil’s dear hand, too. 
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The Verdict 


To a boy from Kerala, called Rajan, 
may this tale regale his dead bird’s soul, 


The Eye fixed the target, 

the Left Hand held the gun, 

the Right Hand pulled the trigger 
and the Bird fell dead. 


There burnt a patch of blood | 
where the Bird fell dead 

and it glared at the guilty band 
as if that settled their end. 


The Right Hand shook with fright 
and mumbled in a palsied voice— 
“Is’t my fault? How could I fire 
if some one hadn’t held the gun?” 


The Left Hand, a trifle naive, 

was no good at managing the guilt. 
“I think we’re all at fault, 

we had better apologise,” it said. 


The Eye, the most righteous of the lot, 
had its point, too—‘‘Apologise? 

But why? It was clearly the Bird’s fault 
that it flew into the flying range.” 


Now the other two girded up their loins. 
“Oh, it never struck me,” said the Righty. 
“Me, too,” chimed in the Lefty. 

“Only an eye could have such a foresight.” 
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The Gang went into long parleys 

to prepare their brief in self-defence. 
Meanwhile, the poor Bird’s blood had dried 
and the wind left no trace of it. 


“Now we appeal to the Law,” winked the Eye 
and jumped on to the judge’s seat. 

The Hands thumbed the statute. 

Then they pronounced their verdict— 


““As there isn’t enough evidence, 

the crime has been committed in ignorance 
and in accordance with the Law 

the silly Bird is acquitted.” 
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Jack and the Giant-killing 


It was the tail-end 

of the same old tale. 

As Jack chopped off the beanstalk 
the Giant came hurtling down 

and fell dead. 

Jack sighed relief— 

“Thank God, it’s all over at last 
and now I can rest.” 


His eyes sparkled. 

Ah, no more the darkness of the night, 
the icy shiver, the devouring hunger, 
going up and down the beanstalk, 

and hiding in apron pockets. 

No more the deafening roar of the Ogre, 
the terror of being smelt of raw meat, 
of being chased and gobbled up live. 


Ah, the Giant is dead. 

It’s all gold and gold and gold hereafter, 
the hen that lays the golden eggs, 

the golden harp that plays by itself 

and for dear old mother, 

some golden finery, too. 


As Jack’s eyes roved around 

he saw that where the Giant fell dead, 
like evil proliferated, 

a host of maggots 

crawl out of his rotting carcass 
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and soon each turned into a Little Giant. 


Suddenly, 

kicking his golden dream aside, 
up stood Jack. 

His hands clutched at the axe 
to begin 

at the beginning again. 


His mother cried— 
“Oh, no respite whatever for my poor Jack, 


It’s work, more work, and ever more work.” 
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The Poster Story 


Same day. Same place. Same job. 
Six times before 

I have seen her here, 

this aged ageless woman 

peeling posters, dung-cake-thick, 

from city-walls. 


When I first crossed her 

she was barely ten. 

and was with her fossil mother, 
a vestige from other times, 
while in her own visage 

burst the new age. 


Now, the very spit of her dead mother, 
she is at work with her two daughters 
fulfilling our failed promises. 

Her only son, too 

should have been here 

but that vagabond has deserted her. 


Yes, he, too, would have been here 
hadn’t he been done to death 

only last week by the Lamb-mark party 
while fixing posters 

for the Wolf-mark party 

—of which she does not know yet. 


Elsewhere, as they count votes | 
to decide the winners 
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she, her arse turned to them, 

is busy defacing their faces 

from posters they never taught her how to read. 
But, never mind, she has her use for them. 


The mother and her daughters have loaded 
gunny bags on their heads 

and she a winner’s smug smile, too 

for she has now enough fuel 

to shiver away the remainder 

of a poor woman’s winter. 


7 January 1980 
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An Aside with Yudhishthira 


I know your integrity 
is unimpeachable. 

Yet, between ourselves, 
if I may ask, 

O King Yudhishthira— 


“What'd be your price 

in cash or kind, 

in flesh or gold, 

if I get you sold? 

And my brokerage on it?” 
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The Pair of Us 


It is an old, familiar syndrome. 
Mad, drunk and possessed, 
with not so much as a patch 
to cover your ancient shame, 
you dance your funny jigs 
here in crowded city-streets 
under a burning noonday sun 
with all the creative frenzy 
of a Siva at his Tandava. 
You are Action, the Crux of History. 


From its first convulsion ages ago 
I have known and nursed your disease 
which, like the Morning News, 
has become a must for my existence. 
Yet, each day, I naively believe 
I see a new pattern in your pulse-rate, 
a promise in its every rise and fall, 
and record it to the last flourish 
for posterity’s well-being. 

I am Word, your Slave-chronicler. 
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Everyman’s Acrobatics 


For canopy, a tissue of tattered 
clouds or mere bluish nothing 
silver-patched with sun and stars 
suspended high up in space 
unsupported by pillar or posts 
an all-time architectural wonder 
eternally stable. 


Beneath it, the arena fioor 
seeming dead still 
although in a double bill of motion 
rolling on its own axis 
and circularly forward 
balancing all its deadweight 
in tricky space-walking. 


Within this tented circus house 

a crowd of acrobats 

playing their parts 

entertaining each other 

with the same hackneyed acts 
two at the ends and one in the middle 
epitomizing the comic spectacle. 


Firstly, for the prologue— 
sealed up in a sack of flesh 
unbreathing, yet alive 
unfeeding, yet growing 

till some day bursting the sack 
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the child-hero yells his debut 
to the shouts of family applause. 


For the epilogue, a fire-ordeal— 

lying yogically 

on a mound of wood 

amidst unsparing flames 

and coming out as a heap of ashes 
a brave show of indestructibility 
but badly misfired. 


Between these acts, in the middle, 

flexing, muscle-like, 

the five-feet-six ramrod of bones 

made to stand upright on one’s legs 

into a perfect right angle of servility 
and contorting the palm of the hands 
into a natural begging bowl. 


And from that position of strength 
cringing, going on one’s knees, 
falling prostrate, then crawling 
like a worm when hit 
a snake when hitting 
and somehow step by step by step 
make for the ladder’s top. 


Finally, catapulting to the trapeze 
flying from one to the ‘other 
or clinging to both together 


hanging dangerously in mid air 
swinging all the time in the limelight 
always about to fall 
always afraid you might fall. 
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Ragpicker 


Empty cans 
Broken beer bottles 
Rusted metal pans 


Nuggets glitter 
in every 
roadside litter 


A lump 
of sun, of gold 
the garbage dump 


The ragpicker 
in his eyes the lust 
of a gold-digger. 
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The View from My Window 


This dirty work has gone on for years now. 
Each morning, as I pull the curtains 

of my living room window and sit 

for my breakfast, looking out 

for the familiar view painted in liquid light 
you are already there on the dot 

by the unfailing clock of your belly 
building a road in front of my house— 
you with your woman and the child. 
huddling in the still cradle of a basket 
amidst pots and pans of your noonday meal 
under mounds of dirty clothes. 


What cabal is this? Why this conspiracy? 
Who has set you to spy on me 

through my own eyes, through my window? 

As if oblivious of my presence here 

you get down to work to build a road 

which you very well know I can never walk on. 
Your woman cleans every inch of the space 
with such devotion denied to her own dirty child. 
She breaks tough granite into small ballasts 
with a deftness learnt from her mother 

while cracking the betel nuts 

in the courtyard of her village home. 


The bitumen boils. You swaddle your legs 
and feet and make a pair of makeshift galoshes, 
then begin ladling out the hot black pitch 

like white cool curds, mix it with the ballast 
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and lay it as I lay butter on my toast. 
Sometimes in the heat of the work 

you show your annoyance. Your woman rebuffs 
and soon the coal-black pitch 

turns to chalk-white smiles. 

Obviously it is some private joke of yours on me. 
The loud garlic-scented guffaw thunders 

into my room and shuts off the transistor. 


The baby cries. The woman leaves work. 
Wiping her hands on her huge arse 

she swaggers along to the basket, 

picks up the baby and feeds it 

from her shaddock-breasts. 

Now it is my wife’s turn to be piqued. 
It’s too much, the way you spy on me. 
My golden-brown toast turns to gravel, 
the cottage cheese hardens into stone, 
orange juice has the acrid smell 

of your sweat, coffee is pitch. 

No, it’s too much. I cannot eat any more. 


What is there in those burnt brown rofis, 

the onion slices, the few pieces of jaggery you eat 
that you both have a devil’s stamina 

and she her pots of milk, enough to feed and spill? 
From where does your zest for life and laugh 
come? And your love for colours, 

the orange you have sucked from my sun, 

the green of my meadows, the blue of my dreams 
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which you have so well patched to your clothes? 

And those homespun songs on the back of which 

you ride home in the evenings 

with headloads of brushwood culled from my avenues? 


The road grows foot by foot and moves 
menacingly towards my door. 

Now it is another climate, another 

weather here. I now know the game. 

The road you are building is not for me 

but for yourself so that some day 

you, the Hell’s emissary with the pitch-stained face, 
may march into my room with all your tribe, | 
sit at my table with legs drawn up on the cushion 
and call for toast, cheese and coffee 

while I wait on you in liveried attendance 

and my family drudges in the kitchen. 


The road will soon come up to my doorsteps 
and swallow up the whole house. 

Before that, I must rise from the breakfast table 
and do something, anything, to stop it. 

Shall I shut and bolt the window and run away? 
Or shall I come out with my shirt and pants off 
to join you in your road-building? 

No, I wouldn’t have the courage for either. 
Well, there is still one other thing I can do— 

I shall take up my pen and brush 

and transfix you in a poem or a painting 

so that we both stay in our places, mutually gratified. 
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The Revenge of the Red Ants 


It was not the sky that fell 

but a yellow leaf, three fingers wide, 
which the mango tree let fall in jest. 
Yet the havoc it wrought 

was equal to a dozen earthquakes. 


And when the leaf fell 

it was not a mountain that was crushed 
but a tiny ant, come for a sweet trickle. 
Yet its pain was no less 

than yours or mine. 


And when the ant was crushed 

the matter did not just end there. 
There was great furore in the ant-hill 
for all the ants got together 

and wept tears of blood. 


And when the ants wept 

their hot tears burnt them red. 

Maybe we are small, but none shall 
take us for granted, they raged 

as their armies trooped out for revenge. 


This happened when Grandmother Earth 
was still a slip of a girl 

but the ants have not forgiven to this day. 
They keep burrowing every mango tree 
decaying them to slow, sure death. 
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What is Coup d’etat, Dad? 


The wise old men 

huddled in deliberation 
sipped their tea 

nibbled the biscuits 

spoke, argued and discussed 
yet could not decide. 

So they dispersed 

deciding to meet again. 

In the next session 

they had more tea 

some more biscuits 

spoke, argued and discussed 
as the clock on the wall 
ticked away. 


Outside, a young guard 

who, getting bored, 

had gone to sleep 

woke up with a yawn. 
Something, not tea, nor biscuits, 
tickled inside him 

while the wise old ones 

kept up their deliberation. 
Quietly, he edged into the Hall 
took out his gun 

boomed a big laugh 

and showed them the fun. 
That, they call, 

a Coup d’etat, my son. 
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Hiroshima 


The bus comes to a halt. We get off. 


This is Hiroshima, the city of tourist curiosity. I bend 
down and pick up a handful of its earth. It is like 
any other earth anywhere, brown-black, full of humus, 
smelling of earth, of primeval forests, with the scent 
of pines and cypresses, mixed with the sweat of man. 


I crush it in my hands. Now it is no more earth. It 
begins to glow with strange blue luminescence. I look 
at it with the same fascination as I used to, as a boy, 
the radium dial of my dad’s watch. As I keep on 
looking at it, my hands too begin to glow with the 
earth. 


As the hands glow, they also grow heavy like stone, 
like lead or iron, like man’s cussedness, like his bad 
conscience, like the pain in his heart, like nothing I 
have known before. 


Soon, the cold blue luminescence changes into red hot 
fire and begins to burn my hands. 


I am frightened. What devil is at work here? 


I throw away the hateful earth. As if I have thrown 
a hand grenade, the handful earth bursts as it touches 
the ground and in a moment a thousand volcanoes 
erupt in the hills all around and spew molten lava 
which comes flooding in menacingly towards me. 
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Giant trees on the hillside catch fire and come crash- 
ing down. Bamboos split and crackle. 


Everywhere around, it is light, nothing but light, blind- 
ing light, oppressive light, light as thick and heavy as 
darkness. 


Whoever wanted all this light? Did God want it when 
he said, ‘Let there be light’? But this is not God’s 
light! 


The air is full of noises, of babies yelling, women 
wailing, old men groaning, every one shrieking. Only 
the temple-bells have stilled and the sutras lie frozen 
in the throats of the chanters. 


Where I had held the earth, there still clings to my 
hand some fire like burning gasolene. There is nowa 
cinder-shaped scar on my palm. 


I try to wipe off the scar, but it stays as a burn. 


The reddish gray burn spreads cancerously, cell by 
cell, mounts to my arms through the wrists, then to 
my shoulders, to my chest, and to my whole body. 
My mouth tastes funny. I spit. It is blood, black 
diseased blood. I look around for some water. There 
is no water anywhere. It is all lava, all blood. 


I try to take a look at my own body, but I cannot 
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see. I must have been blinded by the light. 


The burns burn with a painless pain. It is too much 
to bear. My eyes fill with tears and I try to raise my 
hands to wipe them, but I have no strength left for 
it. So, I try to wipe them on my shirt-sleeves. But 
where are my hands? my sleeves? Like rotten bran- 
ches of a tree, limb by limb, they have withered away 
and fallen off from my ashen body in deathless death. 


It is a strange pain, a still stranger death. I scream 
in terror. My own voice comes back knocking at my 
heart. The tourist next to me does not seem to hear 
it. He is busy clicking souvenir pictures of the histo- 
ric Hiroshima, the Expansive Island’, still expanding 
and for ever expanding, like the burns on my body, 
like the pain in my heart. 


The tourist guide blows his whistle and hurries us up. 
It is time to leave. I take back with me my own 
debris as a memento of Hiroshima, of the power of 
man, his wickedness, his pain, his death and his slow 


annihilation. 


written while in Japan, Sept.-Oct. 1971 


1Hiroshima in Japanese means ‘Expansive Island’. 
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About These Poems 


I am now fiftyfour and certainly, it is not an age 
when one would think of publishing his first collection 
of poems, although it could well mark one of his last. 
Yet, if I have dared, it is more as an expiation for 
having been scribbling poetry, both in English and my 
mother tongue Kannada, for over thirtyfive years now. 
The passion for poetry, I think, I inherited from my 
father, the late C. V. Shama Rao, who was a lawyer 
by profession but an ardent lover of English literature 
and Indian philosophy by choice. My young ears must 
have picked up rhythms of English poetry as I eaves- 
dropped from the other side. of the wall of our sitting 
room whenever he taught Shakespeare and Milton. to 
my elder brothers. Incidentally, there is in this col- 
lection a portrait of him, almost true to a fault. 

I remember writing my first poem in English in 1947 
while studying for Intermediate at St. Philomena’s 
College, Mysore. My favourite poem in my Eng- 
lish text was Tennyson’s ‘The Lotos-Eaters’. The col- 
lege had been founded only that year and the canteen 
was a huge thatch of a hall. I wrote a parody of the 
poem, calling upon my classmates to prefer the idle 
island-life of the canteen to the life-at-sea in the class 
room. Even Mr Pinto, our Anglo-Indian teacher of 
English, seemed to like it. He said the parody was 
not bad, but the moral of the original was good only 
for the old Ulysses. 

Much later, as I left my studies and took to jour- 
nalism, my poetry shed the impishness of early youth 
and became more serious. A few lines of a poem 
from those days, now lost for good, still continue to 
haunt me: 
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He always wore dark glasses. 

His friends thought he was fashionable 
but they did not know 

that behind them 

he hid his tears. 

His one eye was the Pacific, 

the other the Atlantic. 


What with the infection persisting to this day, I have 
continued to write, but mostly for myself. When un- 
der the fairy spell, I work on a poem feverishly for 
a couple of nights at a stretch and if it acquires a 
fairly agreeable shape in the first attack itself, it is as 
good as done. Otherwise, tired and bored, I put it 
aside for another day which may never dawn at all. 
Those put aside keep on accumulating and grow into 
heaps in my almirah to the dismay of my wife who 
has to caretake them. 

Although I have been writing for long and have 
written enough and to spare, I must confess I have 
published little. It is because I am rarely satisfied with 
my own work and often have a love-hate relationship 
with it. And then, publishing poetry, that too Indo- 
English, is not a pleasant business. There are few 
readers for it, and as such, no publishers worth speak- 
ing of. Magazines and journals do not like to touch 
it with a barge-pole. Even stamped, self-addressed 
envelopes do not come back and one can no more 
make a hobby of collecting elegantly-printed rejection 
slips. Paradoxically, criticism and reviews of poetry 
seem to interest them better. Do an article on or an 
interview of any one of our dozen Indo-English poets 
with a picture thrown in, it is more likely to get pub- 
lished than a poem by the poet himself. 

Fortunately, it can and does still thrive as a coterie- 
art. A fellow-writer walks in and inquires during the 
chat and tea what you have written of late. You 
take out from the drawer the draft of a poem you 
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were working on the previous night and read it out to 
him. He will listen and express his appreciation of 
the fine phrasing of this or that line. You thank each 
other and gulp down the last of the cold tea in the 
cup. There ends the fate of the poem. 

Of the poems I have published, one was in an early 
number of the Quest (July-Sept. 1958). It is included 
in this volume retitled ‘Situation’. Some others had 
been published in The Sunday Standard, The Hindustan 
Times, Chandrabhaga, Kavi India, Indian Verse, Point 
of View and other little magazines. Two of the poems 
have found place in a recent anthology, Voices of 
Emergency (ed. by John Oliver Perry and pub. by 
Popular Prakashan Pvt. Ltd., Bombay, 1983). 

Of the 39 poems included in this volume, some 15 
were written during 1983 and the rest are from the 
heaps of past years, dating mostly from 1976. The 
arrangement of the poems, let me stress, is not chro- 
nological. If at all, it is thematic, except in the case 
of the two referential poems, Nos 10 & 23. I have 
taken the personal poems, lyrical, introspective and re- 
flective, first, followed by the ones which have for 
their epicentre the human predicament in the context 
of our national life today. Among them are a few 
poems written during the Emergency and the sub- 
sequent Janata rule. 

I am happy to record my gratitude to Prof. Kae 
Srinivasa Iyengar and Sri Jayanta Mahapatra for per- 
mitting me to use their opinion of my work in MS. 
on the jacket of the book and to Sri Girdhar Rathi 
for taking the trouble of going through all the poems 
and a few more and helping me to arrive at the final 
selection with his unerring critical insight of a poet. 


New Delhi S. BALU Rao 
December 1983 
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